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AN ORIGINAL TALE. 





Tue following Tale is from the pen of a young gentle- | admire her virtues. 


man, who has for many years contributed largely to the 
various literary papers of this city. He has recently col- 
lected a number of his productions, and published them 
in a neat volume, entitled ‘Tales for Leisure Hows.” Of 
this volume we have before spoken in terms of praise, 
and we again recommend it to the attention of the public. 
The tale we publish to day, although inferior to others by 
the same hand, evinces much tenderness and delicacy of 
feeling—and we are happy in being able to say the author 
will henceforth be a regular correspondent of ‘¢ The Sou. 
venir.” 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
ANNETTE LARANNE. 
By the Author of “ Tales for Leisure Hours.” 
A tender flower, tho’ rear'd with fondest care, 
Searce had it reach’d the fullness of its boom, 
A blighting gale its opening beauties cropp’d, 
And seatter'd all its sweetness to the winds, 
Alj honso, a Tragedy. 

It was a bright evening in the month of June, when my 
chaise stopped at the door of a neat hotel, in the beautiful 
village of Germain, within a few miles of Paris. I never 
shall forget my arrival there; it was one of those clear, 
calm, silent evenings, that seem to lull every care that can 
agitate the human soul into repose, and make man forget 
the anxieties and vicissitudes of life. I had been seated in 
the private parlour, into which I was shown by the land- 
lord, but a short time, when the door opened, and a pretty 
little girl, with a French complexion and black eyes, en- 
tered the apartment: she was dressed neatly in white, and 
apparently with much care ; so much so, that I was in- 
duced to say— 

**You are going to a wedding, my pretty lass ?” 

**Oh! no sir,” replied the girl with an air of melancho- 
ly, ‘(1 wish it were ; but it is to a funeral I am going.” 

** And whose funeral do you attend ?”’ I inquired, 

‘* Annette Laranne’s,” returned the girl, 

*¢ And who was Annette Laranne ?”” 

**Annette—poor Annette,” replied the girl, her black 
eyes filling with tears, “1 thought every body knew her 
and her sad story.” 

I now became deeply interested ; there was that in the 
manner of the girl, which induced me to believe Annette’s 
was no common story ; and that belief was afterwards con- 
firmed. I cannot give the tale in the artless and touching 
way in which Marie Beauchamp (for that was the girl’s 
name) toldit. I wish I could; there was a feeling in its 
artlessness, that no heart could have resisted; and many a 
time when I looked upon the black eyes of Marie, and saw 
them filled with-tears, I passed my hand over my own, and 
found they were likewise filled with similar drops of sym- 
pathy and pity, 

There was one lone beautiful cottage in Germain, inha- 
bited by an old soldier named Laranne, his wife, and the 
lovely but unfortunate Annette. They were all happy— 
the parents of the girl found felicity in that of their child, 
and their child happiness in that of her parents. She was 
gay, young, innocent and artless ; every morning and even- 
ing she walked in her smiling garden, supporting her aged 


parents, and enlivening them with her lark-like song ; and ' 





there was not a lip in the whole village that did not praise 
Annette Laranne, nor a heart that did not acknowledge and 
but clouds came over the life of the 
fair girl, and blighted her happiness and broke her heart. 
Annette never knew sorrow, until she loved ; and she felt 
it not then, for young love ever hopes, and the magic in- 
fluence of hope steeps all sorrow in forgetfulness. Felix 
Le Bland resided in the same village with Annette, and 
was iu every way worthy of her atiections, they loved 
mutuaily, and were betrothed with the approbation of their 
parents. But Fate, which never permits the stream of 
young affection to glide along without some agitating storm, 
had determined to prevent their union, and rob poor An- 
nette of the jewel of her mind—her reason. 

There was a beautiful grove in the vicinity of Annette’s 
cottage, where often, after having first walked with her 
parents in her garden, she would stray at the purple hour 
of evening with her lover; then her young heart was ever 
opened to receive his offerings of affection, ever ready to 
acknowledge them and yield their fond return. There is 
not in life a more delighttul picture, than the pure love of 
two young and innocent beings, developed in every action 
oi their existence ; unsullied by gross thoughts, interest 
or passion ; regarding only their own loves ; endeavouring 
only to promote their own lay piness, and that ot those by 
nature or friendship rendered near and dear to them. 

One evening, as they were walking in that grove, when Na- 
ture seemed tosmile more beautifully, and their own hearts 
to throb more happily than they were wont to do, the sky 
suddenly became overcast, and threatened a storm. It was 
not long before a loud and startling thunder clap told that 
the tempest spirit was abroad, and vivid lightnings played 
through the storm clouds that covered the boundless ex- 
panse of Heaven. 

‘Haste, haste Annette,” said Felix, ‘we must bend our 
way home speedily ; it is our nearest shelter.” 

They turned to do so, and had progressed but a short 
distance, when from the clouds a bolt of lightning flashed 
suddenly before them like the spirit of destruction. The 
aand of Felix, in which that of Annette had been affec- 
tionately clasped, lost its hold, and she saw him fall; she 
knelt beside him to ascertain the cause, and beheld him 
scared and lifeless. The lightning had struck him; and 
Felix—the gay, happy, generous Felix, was a corse!— 
Poor Annette fell unconsciously by his side; when she re- 
covered, she was no longer the happy and intelligent being 
that once ditiused gaiety and happiness through the village 
circle—but a maniac! She was found by the neighbours 
sitting upon the damp earth, with the head of Felix pil- 
lowed on her breast, singing a song of lullaby, such as 
fond mothers warble to win their infants to repose. 

Every heart was pained when the fate of Felix, and the 
dreadful annihilation of Annette’s reason, were made 
known; and her aged parents felt that all their earthly 
happiness had fled forever. The gay garden which they 
loved, because their Annette had cultivated it, was neg- 
lected ; and the bright flowers that adorned it, were con- 
ceale@ by the loathsome weeds which sprang up among 
them: the song of innocence was no longer heard in their 
cottage, and there never was a more melancholy change 
than that which was perceptible in the once happy domicil 
of old Dominique Laranne. Oh! who can imagine a more 
grievous picture than that which the wreck of reason in the 
young and innocent presents? Where is the heart that 
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would not ache, when beholding the eye that once spark- 
led with intelligence, fixed in lustreless and vacant gaze ? 
The dark and glossy hair of a fair being, which once in 
graceful curls flowed beautifully, and adorned with flowers 
bright and innocent as herself, dishevelled, and wild and 
gloomy plants’ scattered among it; and the brow, which 
once beamed with smiles of happiness, now eontracted, 
and denoting the total loss of mental empire. It is an ap- 
palling sight; and none that ever entered the cottage of 
Laranne, after Annette’s misfortune, left it without aching 
hearts, or with tearless eyes. She would sit fer hours 
iogether with her hands clasped, and her eyes fixed om 
the wide Heavens ; then she would sometimes cry— 

** You should never have smiled again—you were angry 
then, when the liquid fire of your wrath fell upon him; 
but I shall see him again—Oh! yes—I have often seen him 
at night looking down through the boundless blue upon me, 
and telling me the fire spirit will soon come and bear me 
to him.” 

And whenever a storm arose, she would fly into her gar- 
den, and seemed to wait for the coming of the spirit which 
she fancied in the hour of the tempest was to take her to 
Felix. ‘The old soldier and his wife looked upon their 
poor demented girl with the tearless agony of broken 
hearts. They never again beheld the roses of health on 
her cheek, or the lustre of reason in her eye ; but they saw 
her wither like the flower which slowest droops and dies, 
and sink in death ere the sun of eighteen summers had 
passed over her. 

After Marie had finished the story of poor Annette, she 
left the apartment. Scarce knowing what I did, I took my 
hat and followed her to the cottage of the mourners. Ina 
few minutes the funeral procession came from the house with 
the remains of the poor girl on a bier, borne by village girls 
clad as Marie was. Every countenance indicated sorrow, 
every eye was filled with tears. There was enough, Hea- 
ven knows, in the story of Annette Laranne, to excite the 
deepest sorrow ; but if humanity needed a stronger appeal to 
sympathy thon her tale offered, it would have been found, 
and its force acknowledged, in the appearance of her parentss 

Weak with age, still more so with grief, they tottered, I 
may say, in the funeral train. The hoary headed man, 
supporting his wife, ‘‘ whose every silver hair complained 
of time ;”? their countenances hespeaking broken hearts ; 
their groans of agonized grief—had I not wept, I should 
have felt myself less thay human. 

I fotlowed Annette Laranne to the grave, and beheld her 
consigned to that all concealing receptacle of ‘ coffined 
clay.” There was no service read, the mourners, for all 
were so, stood in silence for some time around the narrow 
place, and I felt that there was more eloquence and solem- 
nity in that, than in all the pomp of grief which glitters 
around the obsequies of the wealthy. 

Old Laranne and his wife survived their child but a short 
time. The next time I passed that way, I went to the 
church-yard and saw their graves, next to those of An- 
nette and Felix ; they were all enclosed within a neat rail- 
ing ; and at the head of Annette’s grave, there was a white 
rose tree in full bloom. I was teld that Marie Beauchamp 
had planted it there; I asked her why she had done so, 
and she answered thus— 


‘Annette was pure and beautiful, so is the white rose ; 





her existence was short, that of the white rose is equally 
fleeting.” 
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THE FLYING DUTCHMAN. 

Tue play of this name, lately brought out in New-York 
and this city, having excited considerable interest, we re- 
publish the following story from an old volume of Black- 
wood’s Magazine, that our readers may have an opportu- 
nity of perceiving the materials which the Dramatist has 
selected as the ground work of his plot. Independent of 
this consideration the tale, will be found intrinsically inte- 
resting, both on account of the forcible manner in which 
the strength and tenacity of natural affection is exhibited, 
and the easy simplicity of the style—a style in these 
times of refined sensibility and affectation rarely to be met 
with. 


VANDERDECKEN’S MESSAGE HOME. 


Ovr ship, after touching at the Cape, went out 
again, and soon losing sight of the Table Moun- 
tain, began to be assailed by the impetuous attacks 
of the sea, which is well known to be more for- 
midable there than in most parts of the known 
ocean. The day had grown dull and hazy, and 
the breeze, which had formerly blown fresh, now 
sometimes subsided almost entirely, and then re- 
covering its strength, for a short time, and chang- 
ing its direction, blew with temporary violence, 
and died away again, as if exercising a melancholy 
caprice. A heavy swell began to come from the 
south-east. Our sails flapped against the masts, 
and the ship rolled from side to side, as heavily as 
if she had been water-logged. There was so little 
wind that she would not steer. 

At two P. M. we had a squall, accompanied by 
thunder and rain. The seamen, growing restless, 
looked anxiously a-head. They said we would 
have a dirty night of it, and thatit would scarcely be 
worth while to turn into their hammocks. As the 
second mate was describing a gale he had encoun- 
tered off Cape Race, Newfoundland, we were sud- 
denly taken all aback, and the blast came upon us 
furiously. We continued to scud under a double 
reefed mainsail and foretopsail till dusk; but, as 
the sea ran high, the captain thought it safest to 
bring her to. The watch on deck consisted of 
four men, one of whom was appointed to keep a 
look out a-head, for the weather was so hazy that 
we could not see two cables’ length from the bows, 
This man, whose name was Tom Willis, went fre- 
quently to the bows, as if to observe something, 
and when the others called to him, inquiring what 
he was looking at, be would give no definite an- 
swer. They therefore went also to the bows, and 
appeared startled, and at first said nothing. But 
presently one of them cried, ‘* William, go call the 
watch.” 

The seamen, having been asleep in their ham- 
mocks, murmured at this unseasonable summons, 
and called to know how it looked upon deck. To 
which Tom Willis replied, ‘*Come up and see. 
What we are minding is not on deck, but a-head.” 

On hearing this, they ran up without putting on 
their jackets, and when they came to the bows 
there was a whispering. , 

One of them asked, ‘* Where is she? I do not 
see her.” To which another replied, “The last 
flash of lightning showed there was not a reef in 
one of her sails; but we, who know her history, 
know that all her canvass will neyer carry her into 
port.” 

By this time, the talking of the seamen had 
brought some of the passengers on deck. They 
could see nothing, however, for the ship was sur- 
rounded by thick darkness, and by the noise of the 
dashing waters, and the seamen evaded the ques- 
tions that they put to them. : 

At this juncture the chaplain came on deck. He 
was aman of grave and modest demeanour, and 
was much liked among the seamen, who called 
him Gentle George. He overheard one of the 
men asking another, ‘‘If he had ever seen the 
Flying Dutchman before, and if he knew thestory 
about her?” To which the other replied, “I have 
heard of her beating about in these seas. What is 
the reason she never reaches port?” 

The first spesker replied, ‘‘ They give diffe- 
rent reasons for it, but my story is this: She was 
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seventy years ago. Her master’s name was Van- 
derdecken. He was a staunch seaman, and would 
have his own way, in spite of the devil. For all 
that, never a sailor under him had reason to com- 
plain, though how it is on board with them now, 
nobody knows, The story is this; that in doub- 
ling the Cape, they were a long day trying to 
weather the Table Bay, which we saw this morn- 
ing. However, the wind headed them, and went 
against them more and more, and Vanderdecken 
walked the deck, swearing at the wind. Just af- 


Rot mean to go into the bay that night. Vander- 
decken replied, ‘ May I be eternally d—d if I do, 
though I should beat about here till the day of 
judgment!’ And, to be sure, Vanderdecken never 
did go into that bay ; for it is believed that he con- 
tinues to beat about in these seas still, and will do 
so long enough. This vessel is never seen but 
with foul weather along with her.” 

To which another replied, ‘*We must keep 
clear ofher. They say that her captain mans his 
jolly boat, when a vessel comes in sight, and tries 
hard to get along-side, to put letters on board, but 
no good comes to them who have communication 
with him.” 

Tom Willis said, ** There is such a sea between 
us at present, as should keep us safe from such 
Visits.” 

To which the other answered: ‘* We cannot 
trust to that, if Vanderdecken sends out his men.” 

Some of this conversation having been overheard 
by the passengers, there was a commotion among 
them. Inthe meantime, the noise of the waves 
against the vessel could scarcely be distinguished 
from the sounds of the distant thunder. The wind 
had extinguished the light in the binnacle, where 
the compass was, and no one could tell which way 
the ship’s head lay. The passengers were afraid 
to ask questions, lest they should augment the se- 
cret sensation of fear which chilled every heart, or 
learn any more than they already knew. For while 
they attributed their agitation of mind to the state 
of the weather, it was sufficrentl, perceptible that 
their alarms also arose from a cause which they 
did not acknowledge. 

The lamp at the binnacle being relighted, they 
perceived that the ship lay closer to the wind than 
she had hitherto done, and the spirits of the pas- 
sengers were somewhat revived. 

Nevertheless, neither the tempestuous state of 
the atmosphere, nor the thunder had ceased, and 
soon a vivid flash of lightning showed the waves 
tumbling around us, and, in the distance, the Fly- 
ing Dutchman scudding furiously before the wind, 
under a press of canvass. The sight was but mo- 
mentary, but it was sufficient to remove all doubt 
from the minds of the passengers. One of the men 
cried aloud, ** There she goes, top-gallants and 
all !”” 

The chaplain had brought up his prayer-book, 
in order that he might draw from thence something 
to fortify and tranquillize the minds of the rest. 
Therefore, taking his seat near the binnacle, so 
that the light shone upon the white leaves of the 
book, he, in a solemn tone, read out the service 
for those distressed at sea. The sailors stood round 
with folded arms, and looked as if they thought it 
would be of little use. But this served to occupy 
the attention of those on deck for a while. 

In the mean time, the flashes of lightning be- 
coming less vivid, showed nothing else, far or near, 
but the billows weltering round the vessel. The 
sailors seemed to think that they had not yet seen 
the worst, but confined their remarks and prognos- 
tications to their own circle. 

At this time, the captain, who had hitherto re- 
mained in his birth, came on deck, and, with a 
gay and unconcerned air, inquired what was the 
cause of the general dread. He said he thought 
they had already seen the worst of the weather, 
and wondered that his men had raised such a hub- 
bub about a capful of wind. Mention being made 
of the Flying Dutchman, the captain laughed. He 
suid, ** he would like very much to see any vessel 
carrying top-gallant sails in such a night, for it 





an Amsterdam vessel, and sailed from that port 


ter sunset, a vessel spoke him, asking if he did) 
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lain, taking him by one of the buttons of his coat, 
drew him aside, and [eg to enter into seri- 
ous conversation with him, 

While they were talking together, the captain 
was heard to say, “Let us look to our own ship, 
and not mind such things ;” and accordingly, he 
sent a man aloft, to see if all was right about the 
foretop-sail yard, which was chafing the mast with 
aloud noise. * 

It was Tom Willis who went up; and when he 
came down, he said that all was tight, and that he 
hoped it would soon get clearer, and that they 
would see no more of what they were most afraid of. 

The captain and first mate were heard laughing 
loudly together, while the chaplain observed, that 
it would be better to repress such unseasonable 
gaiety. The second mate, a native of Scotland, 
whose name was Duncan Saunderson, having at- 
tended one of the University classes at Aberdeen, 
thought himself too wise to believe all that the 
sailors said, and took part with the captain. He 
jestingly told Tom Willis, to borrow his grandam’s 
spectacles the next time he was sent to keep a 
look out a-head. Tom walked sulkily away, mut- 
tering, that he would nevertheless trust to his own 
eyes till morning, and accordingly took his station 
at the bow, and appeared to watch as attentively 
as before. 

The sound of talking soon ceased, for many re- 
turned to their births, and we heard nothing but 
the clanking of the ropes upon the masts, and the 
bursting of the ‘billows a-head, as the vessel suc- 
cessively took the seas, 

But after a considerable interval of darkness, 
gleams of lightning began to re-appear. Tom Wil- 
lis suddenly called out, ‘* Vanderdecken, again ! 
Nosryadeaas again! I see them letting down a 

oat !” 

All who were on deck ran to the bows. The 
next flash of lightning shone far and wide over the 
raging sea, and showed us not only the Flying 
Dutchman at a distance, but also a boat coming 
from her with four men. The boat was within two 
cables’ length of our ship’s side. 

The man who first saw her, ran to the captain, 
and asked whether they should hail her or not. 
‘he captain, walking about in great agitation, 
made no reply. The first mate cried, ** Who’s go- 
ing to heave a rope to that boat ?”? The men look- 
ed at each other without offering to do any thing. 
The boat had come very near the chains, when 
Tom Willis called out, “What do you want? or 
what devil has blown you here in such weather?” 
A piercing voice from the boat, replied in Eng- 
lish, We want to speak with your captain.” The 
captain took no notice of this, and Vanderdecken’s 
boat having come close along side, one of the men 
came upon deck, and appeared like a fatigued and 
weatherbeaten seaman, holding some letters in his 
hand. 

Our sailors all drew back. The chaplain, how- 
ever, looking stedfastly upon him, went forward 
a few steps, and asked, ‘* What is the purpose of 
this visit ?” 

The stranger replied, “ We have long been 
kept here by foul weather, and Vanderdecken 
wishes to send these letters to his friends in Eu- 
rope.” 

Our captain now came forward, and said, as firm- 
ly as he could, “I wish Vanderdecken would put 
his letters on board of any other vessel rather than 
mine.” 

The stranger replied, “ We have tried many a 
ship, but most of them refuse our letters.” 

Upon which, Tom Willis muttered, * It will be 
best for us if we do the same, for they say, there is 
sometimes a sinking weight in your paper.” 

The stranger took no notice of this, but asked 
where we were from. On being told that we were 
from Portsmouth, he said, asif with strong feeling, 
*©Would that you had rather been from Amster- 
dam. Oh that we saw it again !—We must see our 
friends again.” When he uttered these words, 
thé men who were in the boat below, wrung their 
hands, and cried in a piercing tone, in Dutch, 





would be a sight worth looking at.” The chap- 





‘Oh that we saw it again! We have been long 
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here beating about ; but we must see our friends 
again.” 

The chaplain asked the stranger, ‘How long 
have you been at sea ?” 

He replied, “ We have lost our count ; for our 
almanac was blown overboard. Our ship, you see, 
is there still; so why should you ask how long we 
have been at sea; for Vanderdecken only wishes 
to write home and comfort his friends.” 

To which the chaplain replied, ‘* Your letters, I 
fear, would be of no use in Amsterdam, even if 
they were delivered; for the persons to whom they 
are addressed are probably no longer to be found 
there, except under very ancient green turf in the 
church-yard.” 

The unwelcome stranger then wrung his hands, 
and appeared to weep, and replied, ‘* It is impos- 
sible. We cannot believe you. We have been 
long driven about here, but country nor relations 
cannot be so easily fergotten. There is not a rain 
drop in the air but feels itself kindred to all the 
rest, and they fall back into the sea to meet with 
each other again. How then can kindred blood 
be mae to forget where it came from? Even our 
bodies are part of the ground of Holland; and Van- 
derdecken says, if he once were come to Amster- 
dam, he would rather be changed into a stone 
post, well fixed into the ground, than leave it 
again, if that were to die elsewhere. But in the 
mean time, we only ask you to take these letters.” 

The chaplain, locking at him with astonishment, 

‘ said, ‘*This is the insanity of natural affection, 
which rebels against all measures of time and 
distance.” 

The stranger continued, “ Here is a letter from 
our second mate, to his dear and only remaining 
friend, his uncle, the merchant who lives in the 
second houce on Stuncken Yacht Quay.” 

He held forth the letter, but no one would ap- 
proach to take it. 

Tom Willis raised his voice, and said, ** One of 
our men here says that he was in Amsterdam last 
summer, and he knows for certain, that the street 
called Stuncken Yacht Quay, was pulled down 
sixty years ago, and now there is only a large 
church at that place.” 

The man from the Flying Dutchman, said, ** It 
is impossible : we cannot believe you. Here is 
another letter from myself, in which I have sent a 
bank-note to my dear sister, to buy some gallant 
lace, to make her a high head-dress.” 

Tom Willis hearing this, said, ‘* It is most likely 
that her head now lies under-a tomb-stone, which 
will out last all the changes of the fashion. But 
on what house is your bank-note ?” 

The stranger replied, ‘On the house of Van- 
derbrucker and Company.” 

The man of whom Tom Willis had spoken said, 
“T guess there will now be some discount upon it, 
for that banking-house was gone to destruction 
forty years ago, and Vanderbrucker was afterwards 
amissing. But to remember these things is like 
raking up the bottom of an old canal.” 

The stranger called out passionately, ‘It is im- 
possible !—We cannot believe it! It is cruel to 
Say such things to people in our condition. ‘There 
is a letter from our captain himself, to his much 
beloved and faithful wife, whom he left at a plea- 
sant summer dwelling, on the border of the Haar- 
lemer Mer. She promised to have the house 
beautifully painted and gilded before he came 
back, and to get a new set of looking-glasses for 
the principal chamber, that she might see as many 
images of Vanderdecken, as if she had six hus- 
band: at once.” 

The man replied, ‘ There has been time enough 
for her tu have had six husbands since then; but 
were she alive still, there is no fear that Vander- 
decken would ever get home to disturb her.” 

On hearing this the stranger again shed tears, 
and said, if they would not take the letters, he 
would leave them ; and, louking around, he offer- 
ed the parcel to the captain, chaplain, and to the 
rest of the crew succt ssively, but each drew back 
as it was offered, and put his hands behind his 
back. He then lid the letters upon the deck, 
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lying near, to prevent them from being blown 
away. Having done this, he swung himself over 
the gangway, and went into the boat. 

We heard the others speak to him, but the rise 
of a sudden squall prevented us from distinguish- 
ing his reply. The boat was seen to quit the 
ship’s side, and, in a few moments, there were no 
more traces of her than if she had never been 
there. The sailors rubbed their eyes, as if doubt 
ing what they had witnessed ; but the parcel still 
lay upon deck, and proved the reality of all that 
had passed. 

Duncan Saunderson, the Scotch mate, asked 
the captain if he should take them up, and put 
them in the letter-bag. Receiving no reply, he 
would have lifted them if it had not been for Tom 
Willis, who pulled him back, saying that nobody 
should touch them. 

In the mean time the captain went down to the 
cabin, and the chaplain having followed him, 
found him at his bottle-case, pouring out a large 
dram of brandy. The captain, although somewhat 
disconcerted, immediately offered the glass to him, 
saying, ** Here, Charters, is what is good in a cold 
night.’ The chaplain declined drinking any 
thing, and the captain having swallowed the bum- 
per, they both returned to the deck, where they 
found the seamen giving their opinions concern- 
ing what should be done with the letters. Tom 
Willis proposed to pick them up on a harpoon, 
and throw it overboard. 

Another speaker said, ‘‘I have always heard it 
asserted that it is neither safe to accept them vo- 
luntarily, nor when they are left to throw them 
out of the ship.” 

‘¢ Let no one touch them,” said the carpenter. 
*‘ The way to do with the letters from the Flying 
Dutchman is to case them upon deck, by nailing 
boards over them, so that if he sencs back for 
them, they are still there to give him.” 

The carpenter went to fetch his tools. During 
his absence, the ship gave so violent a pitch, that 
the piece of iron slid off the letters, and they 


evil omen whirring through the air. There was a 
cry of joy among the sailors, and they ascribed the 
favourable change which soon took place in the 
weather, to our having got quit of Vanderdecken. 
We soon got under weigh again. The night watch 
being set, the rest of the crew retired to their 
births, 





WEDDED LOVE.—< FRAGMENT. 
IT was a lovely sight to witness, when, 
Returning {rom his toil or mountain sport, 
Hilarion reach’d his home. By the rude door 
Grew sycamore and limes, whose boughs hung down 
Like woman’s tresses, and around whose trunks 
The honeysuckle wound its fragrant arms ;_ 
And laurel always green, and myrtles, which 
Shook their white buds beneath the summer moon, 
Were there ; and there, expecting his return 
The gentle Auria, who each happy day 
Gather’d her fairest fruits to welcome him. — 
Soft was the evening’s greeting ;—one long kiss 
Received and given told a world of love, 
And many a question ask’d how absence pass’d 
Was answer'd tenderly, and lovely fears 
At times would fill the eyes, and ease the heart.— 
—One child, like Auria fair, and with such looks 
As Hebe might, in early infancy, 
Have cast on Juno, when that skiey queen 
First shew’d her unto Jove smiling, was born: 
A gentle link of love, yet firmer far 
Than bonds, (tho’ useful these,) or forced vows 
Was that fair child, who from each parent’s heart 
Drew joy, and by communicable signs 
(More beautiful than words) and murmur’d sounds, 
Nature’s imperfect utterance, told its own, 
And carried to the others’ hearts delight. 


Gentle and wedded Love, how fair art thot,— 
How rich, how very rich, yet freed of blame, 
How calm and how secure !—the perfect Hours 
Pass onwards to futurity with thee, 

Without a sigh or backward look of sorrow : 
Pleasantly on they pass, never delay 

By doubt, or vain remorse, or desperate fear. 
But, in thy train, Beauty and blooming Joy 
Pass hand in hand, and young-eyed Hope, whose glance 
(Not dimm’d yet softened by a touch of care, ) 
Looks forward still; and serious Happiness 





and placed upon them a picce of iron, which was 





Lies on thy heart, a sate and shelter’d guest. 
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were whirled overboard by the wind, like birds of 
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HUMOROUS. 
ON NOSES. 
“ And Liberty plucks Justice by the nose.”— Shake." 

Ir has been settled by Mr. Alison, in his ‘‘ Essay on the 
Philosophy of Taste,” that the sublimity or beauty of 
forms arises altogether from the associations we connect 
with them, or the qualities of which they are expressive 
to us; and Sir Joshua Reynolds, in discoursing upon per- 
sonal beauty, maintains, that as nature, in every nation, 
has one fixed or determinate form towards which she is 
continually inclining, that form will invariably become the 
national standard of bodily perfection. ‘‘'To instance,” 
he proceeds, “ in a particular part of a feature: the line 
that forms the ridge of the nose, is beautiful when it is 
straight: this, then, is the central form which is oftener 
found than either concave, convex, or any other irregular 
form that shall be proposed ;”—but this observation he is 
careful to limit to those countries where the Grecian nose 
predominates, for he subsequently adds, in speaking of 
the Acthiopians, ‘I suppose nobody will doubt, if one of 
their painters was to paint the goddess of beauty, but that 
he would represent her black, with thick lips, flat nose, 
and woolly hair ; and it seems to me that he would act 
7 unnaturally if he did not; for by what criterion 
will any one dispute the propriety of his idea?” And he 
thus concludes his observations on the subject, ‘ From 
what has been said, it may be inferred, that the works of 
nature, if we compare one species with another, are all 
equally beautiful ; and that preference is given from cus- 
tom, or some association of ideas; and that, in creatures 
of the same species, beauty is the medium or centre of all 
various forms.” If this definition be accurate, we are 
not authorized in admiring either the Roman or the J 














e Jew- 
ish noses, both of which are too exhorbitant and overbear- 
ing—the high-born ultras of their class ;—still less can 
we fall in love with the Tartarian notions, where the 
greatest beauties have the least noses, and where, accord- 
ing to Ruybrock, the wife of the celebrated Jenghiz Khan, 
was deemed irresistible, because she had only two holes 
for a nose. ‘These are the radical noses. In medio tutis- 
simus seems to be as true upon this subject as almost eve- 
ry other, and, in the application of the dictum, we must 
finally give the preference to the Grecian form, of which 
such beautiful specimens have been transmitted to us in 
their statues, vases, and gems. Whether this were the es- 
tablished beau ideal of their artists, or, as is more proba- 
ble, the predominant line of the existing population, it is 
certain, that, in their sculptures, deviations from it are 
very rare. In busts from the living, they were, of course, 
compelled to conform to the original ; but I can easily 
imagine, that if it did not actually break the Grecian chis- 
sel,.it must have nearly broken the heart of the statuary, 
who was deomed to scoop out of the marble the mean and 
indented pug-nose of Socrates. Whence did that extra- 
ordinary people derive their noble figure and beautiful fea- 
tures, which they idealized into such sublime e 
and exquisite loveliness in the personifications of their 
gods and goddesses? 1f they were, indeed, as the inhab- 
itants of Attica pretended, the Autocthones, or original 
natives springing from the earth, it were an easy solution 
to maintain, that the soil and climate of that country are 
neculiarly adapted to the most faultless and perfect deve- 
Leesan of the human form: but if, as more sober histo- 
ry affirms, they were a colony from Sais in Eeypt, led by 
Cecrops into Attica, we must be utterly at a loss to ac- 
count for their form, features, and complexion. . Traces of 
this derivation are clearly diseernible in their religion and 
arts; and the sources of their various orders of architec- 
ture are, even now, incontestibly evident in the ancient 
and stupendous temples on the banks of the Nile ; in none 
of whose sculptures, however, do we discover any approx- 
imation to the beautiful features and graceful contour of 
the Greeks. Ethiopians, Persians, and Egyptians, are 
separatcly recognisable, but there are no figures resem- 
bling the Athenians. The features of the Sphinx are Nu- 
bian ; the mummies are invariably dark coloured; and 
though their noses are generally compressed by the em- 
balming bandages, there is reason to believe that they 
have lost very little of their elevation in the process. 
Leaving the elucidation of this obscure matter to more 
profound antiquaries, let us return to our central point of 
beauty—the Nose. 

A Slawkenbergius a ig ge among the 
Greeks, as well as the moderns; but from the exuberant 
ridicule and boisterous raillery, with which the monster 
was assailed, we may presume that a genuine proboscis 
was of rare occurrence. Many of the lampoons and jokes, 
circulated by the wits of Athens, are as extravagant as 
the noses themselves, and enough has been preserved to 
fill a horse’s nose-bag. Let the following, from the An» 
thology, suffice as a sample :— 

‘¢ Dick cannot wipe his nostrils if he pleases, 

(So long his nose is, and his arms so short ;) 

Nor ever cries ‘‘God bless me!” when he sneezes ; 

He cannot hear so distant a report.” 
Or this, which is attributed to the Emperor Trajan :— 
‘¢ Let Dick some summer’s day expose 
Before the sun his monstrous nose, 
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And stretch his giant-mouth to cause 
Its shade to fall upon his jaws ; 
With nose so long, and mouth so wide, 
And those twelve grinders side by side, 
Dick, with a very little trial, 

. World make an excellent sun-dial.” 

Many of these epizrams were derived by the Greeks 
from the oriental Facetix ; and if we could trace the pedi- 
gree of a joke, which even at our last dinner-party set 
the table in a roar, we should probably Inunt it back to the 
symposia of Athens, and the festive halls of Baydat. It 
minst be confessed that, in several of these instances, if 
the wit be old itis very little of its age; for Hierocles, 
like his successor Joe Miller, seems now and then to have 
thought it a good joke to put in a bad one. 

Ovid, it is well known, derived his sobriquet of Naso, 
from the undue magnitude of that appendage, thouch it 
did not deter him from aspiring to the affections of Julia, 
the daughter of Augustus. It is not, perhaps, so generally 
known, that the cry of ‘‘ Nosey!’? issuing from the galle- 

of the play-house, when its inmates are musically in- 
clined, is the nickname, which has long survived a former 
Jeader of the band, to whom nature had been unsparingly 
bountiful in that~prominent feature ; and who, could he 
have foreseen this immortality among the gods, might 
have exclaimed, with his illustrious namesake, 





* Parte tamen meliore mei super alta perennis 
Astra ferar, nomenque erit indelebile nostrum.” 


Though a roomy nose may afford a good handle for 
ridicule, there are cases, in which a certain magnificence 
and superabundance of that feature, if not abstractedly 
becoming, has at least something appro riate in its re- 
dundancy, according well with the characteristics of its 
wearer. It has advantages as well as disadvantages. A 
man of any spirit is compelled to take cognizance of of- 
fences commiited under his very nose, but with such a 
promontory as we have been describing, they may come 
within the strict letter of the phrase, and yet be far enough 
removed to afford him a good plea for protesting that they 
escaped his observation. He is not bound to see within 
his nose, much less beyond it. Should a quarrel, howev- 
er become inevitable, the very construction of this mem- 
ber compels him to meet his adversary hali-way. Nothing 
could reconcile us to a bulbous excrescence of this inflated 
description, if we saw it appended to a poor little insigni- 
ficant creature, giving him the appearance of the Toucan, 
or spoon-bill; and suggesting the idea of his being tied to 
his own nose to prevent his straying. Bat suppose the 
case of a burley, jovial, corpulent alderman, standing be- 
hind such an appendage, with all its indorscments, riders, 
addenda, extra-parochial appurtenances, and Taiiacotian 
supplements, like a sow with her whole Litter of pigs, or 
(to speak more respectfully) like a venerable old abbey, 
with all its projecting chapels, e:atorios, refectories, and 
abutments ; and it will scem to dilate itself before its 
wearer with an air of portly and appropriate companion- 
ship. 1 speak not here of a simple bottle-nosc, but one of 
a thousand bottles, a polypetalous enormity, whose blash- 
ing honours, 2s becoming to it as the stars, crosses. and 
ribbons of a successful general, are trophies of past victo- 
ries, the colours won in tavern-campaigns. They recal 
to us the clatter of knives, the slauyhter of turtle, the 
shedding of claret, the degiutition of magnums. Esunent 
and bibulous reminiscences ooze from its sarface, and each 
protuberance is historical. One is the record of a Pitt- 
club dinner; another of a corporation feast; a third 
commemorates a tipsy carousal, in support of religion and 
civil order ; others attest their owner’s civic career, * un- 
til, at last, he devoured hi- way to the Lord Mayor’s 
mansion, as a mouse ina cheese makes a large house for 
himself by continually eating :’”"—and the whole pendu- 
lous mass, as if it heard the striking up of the band at a 
public dinner on the entrance of the viands, actually scems 
to wag to the tune of “QO, the roast Beef of Ula Eng- 
land !” 

Inest sua gratia parvis ; let it not be imazined that all 
our attention is to be lavished upon these folio noses ; the 
duodecimos and Elzevirs have done execution in the days 
that are gone, and shall they pass away from our memo- 

ies like the forms of last year’s clouds? Can we forget 
s¢ Le petit nez retrousse” of Marmontel’s heroine, which 
captivated a sultan, and overturned the laws of an empire? 
Was not the downfall of another empire, as recorded in 
the immortal work of Gibbon, written under anose of the 
very snubbiest construction? Wilkes, equally unfortu- 
nate in this respect, and remarkably ugly besides, used 
to maintain, that a handsome man had only half an 
hour’s start of him, as within that period he would recover 
by his conversation what he has lost by his looks. Per- 
haps the most insurmountable objection to the png or 
cocked-up nose, is the flippant, distasteful, or contemp- 
tuous expression it conveys, such as that of the late Wil- 
liam Pitt for instance. ‘o turn up our noses is a collo- 
quialism for disdain; and even those of the ancient Ro- 
mans, inflexible as they appear, could curl themselves up 
in the fastidieusness of concealed derision. * Altior homi- 
ni tantum nasus,”’ says Pliny, “‘ quam novi mores subdole 
irrisioni dieavere:” and Horace talks of sneers suspend- 
ed, “‘naso adunco.” It cannot be denied, that those who 
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have been snubbed by nature, not unfrequently look as if 
they were anxious to take their revenge by snubbing 
others. - 

As a friend to noses of all denominations, I must here 
enter my solemn proiest against a barbarous abuse, to 
which they are too often subjected, by converting them 
into dust-holes and soot-bags, under the fashionable pretext 
of taking snuff, an abomination for which Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh is responsible, and which ought to have been inclu- 
ded in the articles of his impeachment. When some 
‘¢Sir Plume of amber snuff-box justly vain,” after gently 
tapping its top with a look of diplomatic compiacency, 
embraces a modicum of its contents with his finger and 
thumb, curves round his hand so as to display the brilliant 
on his little finger, and commits the high dried pulvilio to 
the air, so that nothing but the impalpable aroma ascends 
into his nose, we may smile at the custom as a harmless 
and not ungraceful foppery: but when a filthy clammy 
compost is perpetually thrust up the nostrils with a vora- 
cious pig-like snort, it is a practice as disgusting to the be- 
holders as I believe it to be injurious to the offender. The 
nose is the emunctory of the brain, and when its functions 
are impeded, the whole system of the head becomes deran- 
ged. A professed snuff-taker is generally recognizable by 
his total loss of the sense of smelling—by his snuffling and 
snorting—by his pale sodden complexion—and by that de- 
fective modulation of the voice, called talking through the 
nose, though it is, in fact, an inability so to talk trom the 
partial or total stoppage of the passage. Not being provi- 
ded with an ounce of civet, I will not suffer my imagi- 
nation to wallow in ali ihe revolting concomitants of this 
dirty trick ; but { cannot refrain from an extract, by which 
we may form some idea of the time consumed in its perform- 
ance. ‘ Every professed, inveterate, and incurable snuif- 
taker, (says Lord Stanhope) at a moderate computation 
takes one pinch in ten minutes. Every pinch, with the 
agreeable ceremony of blowing and wiping the nose, and 
other incidental circumstances, consumes a minute and 
a half. One minute and a half out of every ten, allowing 
sixteen hours to a snuff-taking day, amounts to two hours 
and twenty-four minutes out of every uatural day, or one 
day out of every ten, One day out of every ten amounts 
to thirty-six days anda half ina year  Heuce, if we sup- 
pose the practice to be persisted in forty years, two entire 
years of the snufi-taker’s life will be dedicated to tickling 
us nose, and two more to blowing it.” Taken medicinal- 
ly, or as a simple sternutatory, it may be excused ; but the 
moment your snuff-box is not to be sneezed at, you are the 
slave of a habit which literally makes you grovel in the 
dust: your snuff-box has seized you as Saint Dunstan did 
the Devil, and if the red-hot pincers, with which he per- 
formed the feat, could occasionally start up from an Crms- 
kirk snufi-box, it might have a salutary cifect in checking 
this nasty propensity among our real aud pseudo-fashiona- 
bles. 

It was my intention to have written a dissertation upon 
the probable form ofthe nose mentionéd in Solomen’s 
song, which we are informed was like the tower of Leba- 
non looking toward Damascus; and I had prepared some 
very erudite conjectures as to the composition of the 
pertume, which suggested to Catullus the magnificent idca 
of wishing to be ail nose: 








** Quod tu eum olfacies, Deos rogabis, 
Totum ut te faciant, Fabulle, nasum.” 


Bet I apprehend that your readers will bevin to think I 
have led them by the nose quite long enough; and lest 
you, yourself, Mr. Editor should suspect that I am making 
a handle of the subject, merely that you may pay throug) 
the nose for my communication, | shall cunclude at once 
with a 
SONNE’ 
TO MY OWN NOSE. 
O nose! thou rudder in my face’s centre; 
Since I must follow you until J die:— 
Since we are bound together by indenture, 
Ihe master thou, and the apprentice 1, 
O be to your Telemachus a Mentor,, 
Tho’ oft invistble, forever nigh ; 
Guard him from all disgrace and misadventure, 
From hostile tweak, or Love’s blind mastery. 
So shalt thou quit the city’s stench and smoke, 
For hawthorn lanes, and copses of young oak, 
Scenting the gales of Heaven, that have not yet 
Lost their fresh fragrance since the morning broke, 
And breath of flowers “with rosy May-dews wet.” 
The primrose—cowslip—blue-bell—violet. 





e MAXIMS. 

Excess of ceremony shows want of breeding ; that civi- 
lity is best which excludes all superfluous formality. 

He who is not handsome a! twenty, nor strong at thirty, 
nor rich at forty, nor wise at fifty, will never be handsome, 
nor strong, nor rich, nor wise. 

If folly were pain, we should hear a great outery in every 
house. 

Humbleness in prosperity, and resignation in adversity, 
bespeak a noble and exalted mind. 

It is easy to be brought up in prosperity, it is the day 
of adversity proves the heart. 





MISCELLANY. 


I shall think it a most plenteous crop, 
To glean the broken ears after the man 
That the main harvest yeaps.—Shakspeare, 


WOMAN. 

Woman isa very nice and a very complicated 
machine. Her springs are infinitely delicate ; and 
differ from those of man pretty nearly as the work 
of a repeating-wetch does from that of a town- 
clock. Look at her body ; how delicately formed ! 
Examine her senses; how exquisite and nice !— 
Observe her undersianding how subtle and acute ! 
But look into her heart; there is the watch-work, 
composed of parts so minute in themselves, and 
so wonderfully combined, that they must be seen 
by a microscopic eye to be clearly comprehended. 

The perception of a woman is as quick as light- 
ning. Her penetration is intuition ; I had almost 
said instinct. By a glance of her-eye she shall 
draw a deep ‘and just conclusion. Ask her how 
she formed it ; she cannot answer the question. 

As the perception of women is surprisingly 
quick ; so their souls and imaginations are un- 
commonly susceptible. Few of them have culture 
enough to write; but when they do, how lively 
are their pictures! how animated their descrip- 
tions! But iffew women write, they alltdk; and 
every man mey judge of them in this point, from 
every circle he goes into. Spirit in conversation 
depends entirely upon fancy ; and women allover 
the world talk better than men. Have they a 
character to portray, or a figure to describe ? 
they give but three traits of either one or the 
other, and the character is known, or the figure 
placed before our eyes. Why? From the sus- 
ceptibility of their imaginations their fancies re- 
ceive lively impressions from those principal traits, 
and they paint those impressions with the same 
vivacity with which they received them, 

Let a woman of fancy warm in conversation, 
she shall produce a hundred charming images, 
among which there shall not be one indelicate or 
coarse. ‘Warm a man on the same subject; he 
shall possibly find stronger allusions,” but they 
shall neither be so brilliant nor so chaste. 

Sherlock. 











DEATH. 
ALL must die ; kings, princes must obey 
The freezing call. Statesmen must one day stoop 
To pay their court to the despotic tomb: 
Lawyers must there refund the fee of life ; 
Heroes, unarmed, forgetting sieges, battles, 
Must, far from glory, and the sound of praise, 
Take their last station: inspired orators 
Must shun the multitude, whose mind they made, 
And cleave to silence and oblivion. 
The player must desert his mimic scene, 
To die indeed: and pocts, foud of hope, 
W ith their fine sense of life, raust humble too, 
And, at the summons, quit Castalia’s springs, 
To plunge amid the gloom of Erebus, 
Tis to the wretch alone that he denies 


The solace of his sleep. Conscience. 





Tue annexed paragraph is an eloquent deline- 
ation of what all can feel, but what few can so 
faithfully describe. It is from the novel entitled 
‘*Marniage’—a work written with uncommon 
power and ability. 

** There is, perhaps, no feeling of our nature so 
vague, so complicated, so mysterious, as that with 
which we look upon the cold remains of our fellow 
mortals, The dignity with which death invests 
the meanest of its victims, inspires us with an awe 
no living thing can create. The monarch on his 
throne is less awful than the beggar in his shroud, 
The marble features—the powerless hand, the 
siffened limb—oh! who can contemplate these 
with feelings that can be defined? ‘These are the 
mockery of all our hopes and fears, our fondgst 
love, our fellest hate. Can it be, that we now 
shrink with horror from the touch of that hand 
which but yesterday was fondly clasped in our 
own? Isthat tongue, whose accents even now 





dweil in our ear, forever chained in the silence of 
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death ?* These black and heavy eye-lids, are they 
forever to seal up in darkness the eyes whose 
glance no earthly power could restrain? And the 
spirit which animated the clay, where is it now? 
It is wrapped in bliss, or dissolved in woe? Does 
it witness our grief, and share our sorrows? Or 
is the mysterious type that linked it with mortali- 
ty forever broken? And the remembrance of 
earthly scenes, are they indeed to the enfranchised 
spirit asthe morning dream, or the dew upon fhe 
early flower? Reflections such as these naturally 
arise in every breast. ‘Their influence is felt, 
though their import cannot always be expressed. 
The principle is the same, however it may differ 
in its operations.” 





REMEMBER ME. 


There are not two other words in the language 
that call back a more fruitful train of past remem- 
brances of friendship, than these. Look through 
your library, and when you cast your eye upon a 
volume that contains the name ofan old compsnion, 
it will say, remember me, Have you an ancient 
Album—the repository of the mementos of early 
affection ?—Turn over its leaves, stained by the 
finzer of time—sit down and ponder upon the 
names enrolled upon them; each says remember 
me. Go into the crowded church yard, among 
the marble tombs—read the simple and brief in- 
scriptions that perpetuate the memory of departed 
ones; they too have a voice that speaks to the 
hearts of the living, and it says—remember me.— 
Walk, in the hour of evening twilight, amid the 
scenes of your early rambles; the well known 
paths, the winding streams, the overspreadiig 
trees, the green ad gently sloping banks, will re- 
cali the dreams of juvenile pleasure, and the re- 
collections of youthful companions; they too bear 
the treasured injunctiou—remember me. 

And this is all that is left at last of the wide cir- 
cle of our early friends. Scattered by fortune, or 
called away by death, or thrown without our band 
by the changes of circumstance or of character— 
in time, we find ourselves left alone with the recol- 
lection of what they were. Some were our bene- 
factors, and won us by their favors; others were 
kind, and amiable and affectionate, and for this we 
esteemed them; others again, were models of vir- 
tue, and shared our praise and admiration. It was 
thus a little while, and then, the chances of the 
world broke in upon the delightful intercourse ; it 
ceased. Yet still, we do all we can to discharge 
the one sacred and honest and honorable debt— 
we remember them. 

The tribute, too, of remembrance which we de- 
light to pay to others, we desire for ourselves.— 
The wish for applause ; the thirst for fame; the 
desire that our nemes should shine down to future 
posterity in the glory of recorded deeds; is a fe- 
verish, unhappy passion, compared with the un- 
ambitious desire to retain, even beyond the span 
of life, the affections of the warm hearted few who 
shared our joys and sorrows in the world. I once 
read the brief inscription—‘ remember me,’ on a| 
tomb stone, in a country church vard, with a tear, 
that the grave of Bonaparte would not have called 
forth. 
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PAKISIAN FASHIONS. 
WALKING DRESS. 

A press of Ecorce d’arbre, a mouches arlequin, the 
corsage of a three-quarter height, and made full. Sleeves 
en gigot, enormously wide at top, and having a little ful- 
ness from the elbow to the wrist, which fulness is formed 
into small bowffants by six narrow bands. ‘The trimming 
of the skirt consists of two very deep flounces, cut crose- 
ways, scolloped, and finished at the edge by a reuleau of 
coquelicot satin to correspond with the dress ; the upper 
flounce is also finished by a small scolloped heading. 
Square lace collarette. Half dress bonnet of the capo 
shape, composed of crepe lisse, ciseau de paradis; the 
front of the crown is ornamented with a bouquet of bya- 
cinths, half concealed by a drapery in the form of a fiche, 
placed on the summit of the crown ; the ends of this dra- 
pery form the brides, and are trimmed with a deep silk 
fringe. India muslin scarf; the ground embroidered in 
small crescents, half black and half bird of Paradise co- 
lour ; the ends embroidered in shaded palms, in the Cache- 
mire style. White leather gloves. Bird of Paradise co- 
loured kid gloves. 

HALF DRESS. 

A colored muslin gown, of what is termed dessin d’oi- 
seaux. The boiy is high and full, and the skirt has some 
fulness all round, and is less gored than usual. Long 
sleeves, en gigol. ‘The trimming consists of a broad slant- 
ing band, the upper part of which is cut in scollops, which 
are finished by a quilling of éulle, A half high canezou 
is worn over the dress, and is composed of thin Jaconei 
muslin, and trimmed round the bust with a row of deep 
points, which form a pelerine ; they are richly embroider- 
ed, and edged with narrow Mechiin lace. Head-dress com- 
posed of blond lace, arranged upon wired bands; a row 
goes round the face, and two others form an open crown, 
through which full bews of hair protrude. A bouquet of 
flowers is placed on the leit side. White kid gloves and 
shoes. 

EVENING DRESS. 

A dress of white tu//e over a satin slip; it is cut very 
low round the bust; the corsage is full, and the fulness ts 
arranged in front in the form of a demi-lozenge, by bands 
of satin, finished by narrow blond lace, with a scolloped 
edge ; arow of lace to correspond stands up round the 
bust. Sleeves short and full, composed of an intermixture 
of satin bouillonne and blond lace. The trimming of the 
skirt consists of a single row of very broad blond lace, dis- 
posed in waves, and headed by a rouleau of satin; bov- 
quets of roses are placed in the hollow of each wave, and 
are partly shaded by the lace which falls over them. 
White satin ceinture, fastened by an emerald buckle. The 
hair is dressed high, and in full bows on the forehead ; it is 


ornamented with knots of white gauze and roses. Brace- 
lets, necklaces, Ke. &e. emerald and topazes. White 
Gros de Naples slippers. White kid gloves. Carved 


cedar fan. 


THE GRAND CALEDONIAN BALL. 

Tuis Ball, which took ; lace at Almack’s, London, on 
Monday night, the 14th of May, was, as usual, one of the 
finest spectacles produced in the Fashionable world. 

At half-past nme the Great Rooms above, and the Ban- 
queting-hall below, were illuminated, and decorated with 
artificial flowers, &e. About eleven o’clock the Heads of 
Clans were assembled together, with the Ladies Patro- 
nesses, in the last named apartment, and in waiting to re- 








But whom do we always remember with affec- | 
ion? the vi . the dg 14 ' 
tion? the virtuous, the kind, the warm hearted ; | 





ecive the illustrious personages expected—namely, the 
Dube and Duchess of Clarence. Their Royal Hi. hnesses 
were received with Highland honours by the Duke of Ar- 


those who have endeared themselves to us by the | gyle, and six other Noble Caledonians, “among whom was 


amiableness of their characters, It is the mind, | 
the disposition, the habits, the feelinrs of our 
friends which attach us to them most strongly ; 
which form the only lasting bond of aff-ction; 
which alone can secure our affectiona’e remem- 
brances. 

Then if we would be remembered with the 
kindliest feclings; if we would be embalmed in 
the memory of those we love; if we desire, that 
when foitune, or fate, shall seperate us from our 
fiends, they may long think of us; we mugt pos- 
sess ourselves the same character we love in 
Others. Never wasa more noble line written in 
the history of man, than this—*the first emotion 
eS pain he ever caused—was caused by his depar- 
ure. 


| Mr. Maecdonad, the Chief of Clanrenald, with the sword 


of the Pretender on hi m, preceded by that gallant ve- 
teran, Gen. Stuart, of the 42d reciment, who acted as Mas- 
ter of the Ceremonies. —The Luchess was dresved in black, 
with plumes of feathers and diamonds ; 
ficial habit, as Lord High Admiral of England. On as- 
eending the staircase, the two bands (Gow’s aad Colliuc ts) 
struck up “ God save the King.” 

Soon after arrived the Duke of Sussex, in full Highland 
costume, and we may add, we never saw his Royal High- 
ness to greater advantage. : 

Then commenced the quadrilles, by the young Jadies of 
“ the white rose,” organized, and led by the beautiful Miss 
Drummond Burrell: there were eight of them, all uniform- 
ly dressed in white, with hats @ Ja Duchon, the fronts 
turned up, and spangled with brilliants in perpendicular 
stripes. 

Precisely at midnight, the renowned Pipes, from Gor- 





the Duke in his ol- 




















boys, in the tartan and phillibeg, 36 in number ; they were 
accompanied by two remarkably handsome Highlanders, 
bearing the richly embroidered standards of Scotland, play- 
ing the air, ‘* The Campbells are coming.” The procession 
proceeded through the apartments, and then retired, with 
the reel of ‘‘ Tulloch gorum,” in which the band of Gow 
accompanied the dance which ensued. Then Musard and 
Collinet struck up a new figure dance a la Espagniolor ; 
it was followed by the reel “‘ Miss Drummond of Perth.” 

The rooms were now crowded to excess, for it was now 
near the hour of one, and still company continued to pour 
in; in fact, the scene embraced the whole fashionable 
world, and formed an object too large for the eye to take 
in at one view. Another disadvantage which attended the 
vastness of the assembly, was the necessary compression 
by which the characters were rendered unable to exert 
their powers. It contained all the elements of the grand- 
est fele of the kind ever exhibited, and the visitants pos- 
sessing heart and spirit, wanted only a more enlarged 
theatre. 

A long country dance, “‘ Miss Stuart of Grantley,” was 
succeeded by German and Polonaise quadrilles. 

FANCY DRESSES, &c. 

The Duchess of Argyle, in a black dress, hat, and High- 
land plume of the most towering height, with a magnifi- 
cent tiara of diamonds ; the contrast was great. 

The Duchess of Leinster, in a dress of white silk, richly 
spangled with gold ; hat of black velvet, turned up in front, 
and richly decorated with brilliants. 

The Duchess Dowager of Richmend, very superb, in a 
dress of gold embroidery and diamonds, Duchess of Mon- 
trose equally rich. 

‘The Countess of Wemyss and Charteris, in golden tis- 
sue, made an almost matchless display of jewellery ; and, 
with the above exceptions, could only be equalled by Mrs. 
William Camac, Mrs. Coutts, and the Hon. Mrs. Hope. 

The Marchioness of Staftord, Duchess of Athol, Coun- 
tesses of Roseberry and Moray, - Lady Baird, and Lady 
Grey, all wore the Highland costume. 

None assumed the plaid with more advantage mn the 
majestic and beautiful Lady Eleanor Campbell. ~ 

Count Palatiano, a beautiful Grecian costume, splendid- 
ly embroidered with gold and crimson velvet. The Coun- 
tess de Palatiano, in a gold lama dress, with a profusion of 
diamonds. 

Miss Marrie, a Vestal’s dress of white satin. 

The forcign characters were as numerous as could be 
expected, and among them the following deserve notice. 

‘The Hon. Misses Kenyon, in costume of the Court of 
Bavaria; Mrs. Wyndham Lewis, as Anne Boleyn ; Vis- 
count Turnour, and the Viscountess, in the style of Charles 
the Fifth of Spain; Captain Martin, a Noble Venetian ; 
Captain Underwood, an Indian Chief; Misses Howard, 
Keir, and Egerton, Peasants of the Pays de Vaude ; Cap- 
tain Sinclair and Major Douglas, the exact costume of the 
Court of Teheran; Mr. Actan, in a most splendid dress, 
as the Grand Turk; Mr. Mills, in a full dress suit of the 
Court of Lewis the Fourteenth; Hon. Captain Markham, 
at the head ofa gang of Tartars, in highly appropriate ha- 
bits; Sir Harry Verney, in a most superb Spanish dress of 
white satin and gold ; Miss Tower, Miss Moore, and Miss 
Hobart, in Swiss dresses, accompanied by Colonel Dick. 

There were also splendidly dressed— 

The Hon. Mrs. Liddell, Countess of Mansfield, and the 
Ladies Greville, Lady Binning, Marchioness Cornwallis, 
Countess of Exbridge, Lady James Hay, Baroness Staf- 
ford, Lady G. Seymour, Lady A. Brudenell. 

IN UNIFORMS. 

Prince Esterhazy, Hussar dress, blue; Prince Stanis- 
laus Potoeke, in a superb Polish habit ; Duke of Welling- 
ton, plainly dressed in his uniform coat as Colonel of the 
Ist Guards, with the Orders of the Garter and the Golden 
Fleece ; Captain Roche, a Nayal uniform; Sir John Be- 
resford, Colonel Fitzclarence, Earl Wilton, Viscount Mor- 
peth, General Thornton, Earl of Talbot, and Sir Henry 
Hotham, were color-militaire. 

IN COURT DRESSES. 

Earl of Winchester, Mr. Dalrymple, Mr. Walpole, Mr. 
Cunningham, Earl of Stamford, Lord Statiord, Lord Ford- 
wich, Sr Alex. Johnstone, Mr. Baldwin. 

Among the others in the Highland costume were— 

Sir James M‘Gregor, Viscount Castlereagh, Earl of Er- 
vol, Six John Sinclair, Hon. M. Keith, Sir David Baird, 
Marquis of Lothian, Lord Cawdor, Lord Ramsay, Lord 
Grey. 

Aaboug the eccentrics, not reducible to any class, were— 

Greeks, Arabs, Algcrines ;—Mr. Bootle Wilbraham was 
the most striking among the latter. Captain Holden also 

ttrseted much notice in a rich Tunisian habit. One of the 
finest Greek dresses was worn by Mr. James Goold. 

"The principal ornaments were oak and laurel leaves ; the 
latter prevailed among the young and beautiful. Lozenges, 
arabesques, fringes, and draperies. But what attracted 
every eye were twelve young ladies, who, in the aiterpart 
of the night, exhibited a new quadrille : they were dressed 
perfectly alike, i. e in white satin, fully trimmed with 
wreaths of ivy, laure}, and acorns ; head-dress, a coronct 
of green velvet, profusely adorned with diamonds, and 
stomacher of emeralds and amethysts. It was called ‘* The 
Leaf Quadrille,” and the idea of the whole was takew from 





don Castle, and another of equal celebrity, preceded the 





gne of Dryden’s Poems. ‘The Music ceased at 5 o'clock. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have great pleasure in welcoming “J. B. P.” to 
our columns, and we feel confident that our readers will 
join with us in the expression of this feeling, when we 
inform them that this is the gentleman who has so often 
contributed to the gratification of the public over the sig- 
nature of ‘*Selim.”? We hope he will afford us frequent 
opportunities of manifesting our kindly feelings in his 
behalf, by making our poetical department the locum 
tenens of his Muse’s offspring. 

The article from our friend “‘M. P.” though written 
with great taste and feeling, is unsuitable to the character 
of our journal, and we must therefore decline its insertion. 
On other topics we shall be glad to hear from him. 

** S.”? and others are under consideration. 





We do not like to boast, but we cannot help saying, in 
reply to the kind enquiries of some distant correspondents, 
whose letters remain unanswered through want of oppor- 
nity, that we have succeeded beyond our most sanguine an- 
ticipations. Our subscription list is already well filled, 
and is rapidly increasing. We are in the daily receipt of 
numerous orders from all parts of the country, and the cir- 
culation of our paper in the city is greater than we could 
reasonably have expected. 





Under its proper head we have inserted a description of 
the Grand Caledonian Ball at Almack’s, London. This 
was one of the most splendid fetes of which we have re- 
ceived any account for a long time, and to those who are 
fond of watching the movements of high life, it will afford 
unusual interest. The high rank of the principal actors, 
the variety and magnificence of the costume, the brilliant 
display of jewellery, and, above all, the beauty, wit and 
talent, then assembled together, formed a scene such as is 
not often wit..essed even in the court circles of England, 
and of which, on this side of the Atlantic, we can have no 
adequate idea. Such of our readers as have perused 
‘¢ Almack’s,” and are, of course, aware of the high-hand- 
ed authority of the Ladies, patronesses of that institution, 
and the difficulty of obtaining admission among the 
‘¢ chosen few,” may be somewhat surprised at observing 
the name of Mrs. Coutts, the banker’s widow, side by side 
with those of Royal Dukes, Duchesses, &c. but when the 
great wealth and the elegant routs of that lady are re- 
membered, all surprise must cease, for even royalty will 
sometimes condescend to mingle with rich plebeians.— 
Happily for us, republican simplicity admits of no such re- 
fined distinctions as prevail abroad, and, although we have 
our different circles in society, merit will generally find ac- 
cess to the highest, without the appendage of rank or 
wealth. 





Tue Editor of a daily paper, in noticing the first No. of 
& The Souvenir,” expresses surprise at the absence of 
original matter from its pages, and intimates that this was 
the consequence of “oversight.” We assure him he is 
mistaken ; it was neither the effect of accident, nor the 
want of forethought; but resulted from a conviction on 
our part, that a large proportion of readers would be more 
gratified by judicious selections, than by the publication of 
articles having no other apology for their -barrenness and 
insipidity than that which they derive from the circum- 
stance of being original. That we were not incorrect 
in this opinion, we have reason to believe, from the many 
complimentary notices already bestowed on our paper, 
and the general satisfaction of subscribers, and indeed the 
gentleman to whom we have alluded freely admits that 
a work of this character may be rendered more entertain- 
ing by proper selections, than if confined to original con- 


tributions. This being the case, surely it is our duty to 
adhere to the course we have adopted. Our object is to 
furnish subscribers with a satisfactory equivalent for the 
price of subscription, and if this can be best effected by 
the means we have used, certainly we ought to prefer 
those means to others not so well calculated to accomplish 
the desired end. 

We do not mean to say that ‘‘ The Souvenir’ will be 
made up entirely of selections; on the contrary, both the 
former and present numbers contain a fair proportion of 
original matter, and we have offered several premiums, as 
our readers are aware, to obtain choice compositions ; but 
we can never consent to make our journal the vehicle of 
pompous verbiage and sickly sentimentalism, such as has 
been thrown upon the public through the medium of some 
weekly periodicals. While, therefore, we shall always 
unhesitatingly reject articles having no other merit than 
originality, it will be a source of pride and pleasure to us 
to occupy our columns with such original productions as 
are really meritorious, and we respectfully solicit all those 
who can write well, to favour us with their contributions. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Vivian Grey, 2d edition. 
Robert Owen’s Address. 
Skinner on Revivals in Religion, 
Beecher on Intemperance, 
Tholuck on the Study of the Old Testament. 
The latest publications are to be had of Jupau Dosson, 
108 Chesnut-street. 





The third series of ‘‘ High-ways and Bye-ways, or 
Tales of the Roadside, by a Walking Gentleman,” has 
been published in London. The high merit of the two 
antecedent series, will ensure the present a re-publication 
in this country. 

Mr. Bryant, the Poet, of New York, intends publish- 
ing a collection of his fugitive pieces—this information 
will be gratifying to the lovers of good poetry. Mr. 
Woodsworth has recently published his dramatic produc- 
tions in a small volume. 





PREMIUMS. 

To obtain for ‘‘ The Souvenir” a portion of choice ori- 
ginal matter, and atthe same time bestow our mite of 
encouragement on native talent, we offer the following 
Premiums, to be awarded by a committee composed of 
gentlemen possessing competent literary qualifications. 

1. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL TALE, $30. 


not more than 100 or less than 60 lines, $30 

3. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL ESSAY, $20. 

4. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL BIOGRA- 
PHICAL SKETCH, $20. 

The prizes to be distributed January 1, 1828. 

All ications intended for the premiums must be 
addressed, post paid, to the publisher, ied by a 
sealed note containing the pane of the writer, which will 
in no case be opened unless when the prize has been 
awarded. 

Editors throughout the United States, friendly to the 
promotion of American Literature, will please to give the 
above one or more insertions. 











SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 

According to the official register of the U. S. Navy, 
there are 794 officers in that service, viz :—81 captains, 
29 Masters Commandants, 228 Lieutenants, 40 Surgeons, 
40 Surgeon’s masters, 43 Pursers, 9 Chaplains, and 374 
Midshipmen. 

Salutes of Rocks were made at the Morris Canal, Pat- 
terson, N. J. in honor of the 4th of July. There were 
sets of explosions, 24 each. 

At Louisville, Ky. on the 21st June, the weather was so 
cool as to render fire necessary ! 

The Providence Journal states that a second steam en- 
gine of the kind recently invented by Dr. Wadsworth, has 
just been put into operation. It is upon the principle o 
the tubular generator ; and for economy of fuel and room 
it is said to stand unrivalled. 

An intelligent and respectable young German, is now 





engaged in prosecuting a pedestrian tour from Boston to 


2. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL POEM, of 


- 


the Falls of Niagara. He takes copious notes of all mat- 
ters worthy of observation or remark, and adopts this 
mode of travelling as the best means of arriving at correct 
information. 

Sixty-five slaves who have been manumitted in Virginia, 
have lately arrived in York, (Penn.) in a body. They 
have been brought to Pennsylvania in consequence of their 
refusal to go to Africa, agreeably to the condition upon 
which they were set at liberty. Remain in Virginia they 
could not, because, according to their laws, Freedom can- 
not live in Virginia, unless she be white. 

In a Philadelphia paper, an advertisement, of patent 
medicine says, ‘One bottle will act on any complaint 
whatever, if the patient is reconciled to his fate.” This 
is giving fair warning, and any body who takes the mix- 
ture after reading this recommendation, must be ‘ recon- 
ciled to his fate.” 

An insolvent a short time since was discharged under the 
insolvent act. A few days afterwards an officer who call- 
ed at his house to serve a supcena on him, was informed 
that the gentleman was gone with his family to take his 
recreation at the Springs. 

The City of London has 400 places of worship. 200 
for Episcopalians, 66 for Independents, 36 for Wesleyan 
Methodists, 32 for Baptists, 30 for Calvinistic Methodists, 
16 for Presbyterians. (Scotch and Unitarian,) 14 for 
Roman Catholics, 6 for Quakers. The last census makes 
the number of inhabitants, one million two hundred and 
seventy four thousand eight hundred souls. 

The French population has increased 3,000,000 in 10 
years. The population of the world, where possible, has 
probably increased in the same ratio, as no epidemic has 
prevailed—the increase is likely to continue in the same 
degree. America has the addition of emigration. 

THUNDER. 

Mr. Russel, in his ‘Tour in Germany,’’ mentions that 
thunder storms are very frequent and destructive in some 
parts of Silesia. It sometimes thunders daily for twenty 
days together. There is scarcely a village or church 
which has not been set on fire by lightning, and some of 
them more than once. So certain is it held that the light- 
ning will produce a conflagration, that the moment the 
storm commences, all persons who have charge of the fire 
engines repair to their posts and are in readiness to act.— 
A clergyman of Hirschfield, was killed in his pulpit, while 
he was preaching. The lightning descended along the 
iron chain by which the pulpit was suspended from the 
ceiling of the church, set his wig on fire, and killed him 
instantly. 





THE DRAMA. 
THEATRE. 

Wednesday evening, July 11th.—The celebrated dan- 
cers Mesdames Hutin and Achille, and Monsieur Achille, 
made their first appearance before a Philadelphia audience 
toa full and fashionable house. The expectation of the 
public was raised so highly, that all who delight in gestic 
exhibitions, disregarding the intense heat of the weather, 
visited the theatre to gratify themselves, and welcome the 
“stars.” So much had been said of these ‘‘ artists” that 
we entertained a fear that they might not realize the gen- 
eral anticipation ; but never was expectation more fully 
confirmed, or pleasure more unanimous throughout an au- 
ditory. While they were dancing the spectators were 
hushed in wonder and breathless astonishment ; but when 
the pas de trois was finished they gave way to their feel- 
ings, and the area for a long time after their disappearance, 
rung with loud, and long, and general applause. Of the three, 
Maidame Hutin is decidedly the best skilled in her art.— 
Her form combines elegance, grace and harmony, and 
seems rather to float in the air than touch the ground. 
Madame Achille, though she does not equal her compa- 
nion’s graceful and easy execution, is light, airy and buoy- 
ant; if she does not create quite so much astonishment 
she certainly does not excite less pleasurable sensations. 
While Monsieur Achille’s feats cause ‘‘wild wonder,” 
there is an air of effort about ali that he does, that, per- 





haps, occasions bis being seen with less interest than the | 


others. His cabrioles and piroueites, however, display 





amazing agility. 
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We advise all those who have not seen them to delay 
no longer; for there is nothing in their appearance to 
shock the modesty of the most determined pride ; as they 
will receive a rich fund of entertainment from the contem- 
plation of a display of talents which beggars our powers of 
description. 

Previously to the pas de trois, the farce of “‘ High Life 
below Stairs,” and the opera of ‘* Marion” were——we 
cannot say, played, for that would be a misapplication of 
terms, but murdered, as our theatrical propensities lead us 
to say; and we really doubt if ever an audience under- 
went a severer penance than in sitting out the performance 
of them; but what better could be expected, when the 
best actor in the first piece was a tyro who attempted to 
support the character of Lovel!! and when, in the latter, 
there was not, perhaps, one performer, with the exception 
of Misses Warren and Jefferson, who understand a crotehet 
from a semiquaver. 

The farce of “‘ High Life below Stairs,” is improperly 
ascribed to Mr. Garrick. Mr. Dibdin says, that Dr. 
Hoadly had a hand in it, and that the real author, the 
Rev. James Townley, received from various persons seve- 
ral useful hints. The writer conceiving the subject to be 
rather a ticklish one, did not openly acknowledge it ; but 
after his death it was proved beyond doubt, by the papers 
left behind him, that he was the author. The fact that 
this piece has kept possession of the stage for upwards of 
sixty years notwithstanding the perversions and fluctua- 
tious of dramatic taste, is a convincing proof that ‘genius 
and humour are eterne,” and a strong reflection upon the 
ephemeral track of the present day. 

Friday evening, July 13th.—Madame Hutin was too 
much indisposed to appear, and a pas de deux by Mon- 
sieur and Madame Achille was substituted. It was pre- 
ceded by the licentious comedy of the ‘Follies of a day, 
or, the Marriage of Figarro.” We really pitied those 
lovely females who were condemned to witness the repre- 


sentation of a piece, every scene of which, though set off 


with the charms of Mesdames Wood and Darley, and 
Messrs. Wood and Jefferson’s acting, cannot tail of suifus- 
ing the cheek of any medest female with a blush of shame 
and indignation, and we are surprised that the performers 
mentioned, should have so little respect for their charac- 
ters, as, unblushingly, to appear before an audience to 
give effect to sentiments sale, indecent allusion, and yul- 
gar insinuations. There is not one redeeming quality in 
it ; presenting merely a picture of loose morals, in the 
intrigues of a husband and wife; and the point of the 
whole turning upon the adroitness with which they manage 
to deceive one another. We could well wish that it was 
forever discarded from our stage, as it ought to be, or dis- 
countenanced by every moral person. 

Monday evening, July 16th. —The Dancers, and the 
Opera of the “‘ Agreeable Surprise,” and interlude of the 
“ Rendezvous.” The first was well performed throughout. 
Jefferson’s Lingo is exquisite, and Miss Jefferson’s Cowslip 
was set off with all that air of unaffected simplicity, and 
captivating archness of manners she knows so well how to 
assume. 

Wednesday, July 18th.—The Dancers and the Opera 
of the Shipwreck. 


CIRCUS. 

The entertainments at this place being principally of a 
dramatic nature necessarily require some notice. Since 
our last remarks we have had the pleasure of witnessing a 
new effort of Mr. Smith’s genius in the character of T'ris- 
tine Fickle, in the farce of the ‘‘ Weathercock.” If he 
had paid a little more attention to the necessary arrange- 
ment of his costume and to the learning of his part, we 
should, however, have been more gratified. Miss Sta- 
nard’s Caroline strengthened the high opinion we had 
formed of her talents. The “ Forty Thieves” was re- 
presented on Friday evening, with other entertainments 


for the benefit of that excellent actor, Mr. H. A. Williams 


—Wwe were sorry in seeing so slim ahouse. Mr. Grierson 
and the rest engaged in its performance, acquitted them- 
selves to the satisfaction of the spectators. 
Dutchman,” wasplayed for the last time on Saturday 


evening—we hope it has proved a profitable thing to the 
Manager. As there are many who have been prevented 
from attending the Circus during its run, either from the 


“ The Flying 
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warmth of the season, or by absence from the city, he 
would do well to revive it in the fall months. 

Monday evening, July 16th, ‘“‘ Paul Pry,” ‘ The Ren- 
dezvous,” and other entertainments, for the benefit of the 
sufferers by the late fire in Southwark. We regret to state 
that the house was not crowded. 

Mr. Cowell’s “Paul Pry” was excellent. We have seen 
many persons attempt this character, but he is the only 
one who has certainly pleased us. Our Jefferson failed 
completely in it. Mr. Placide was as excellent as the 
representative of the choleric but generous, warm- 
hearted, Colonel Hardy. The piece was generally well 
played throughout. We cannot perceive, however, the 
propriety of a female personating Harry Stanley, when so 
many better male representatives of it might be found in 
the company. 

This evening, July 18th, a new and interesting Melo 
Drama, will be brought forward for the benefit of Mr. 
Hallam, with other novelties. He is a good actor, and a 
worthy individual, well deserving the patronage of the 
public. 

Mile. Mars has been hissed at Bordeaux. This de- 
mands an explanation. The fashionables for a few days 
rushed into the theatre, and Mademoiselle Mars was so 
tired by their gaze, and their improper conversation, that 
she demanded and obtained the exclusion of the exquisites 
from the wings of the theatre. They were offended and 
she was hissed. 





INDIAN SAGACITY. 

Some of the French missionaries have supposed 
that the Indians are guided by instinct, and have 
pretended that Indian children ean find their way 
through a forest as easily as a person of maturer 
years ; but this is a most absurd notion. It is un- 
questionably by a close attention to the growth of 
the trees and position of the sun that they find 
their way. On the northern side of a tree there is 
generally the most moss; and the bark on that, in 
general, differs from that on the opposite one.— 
The branches towards the south are, for the most 
part, more luxuriant than those on the other side 
of trees, and several other distinctions also subsist 
between the northern and southern sides, con- 
spicuous to Indians, being taught from their in- 
fancy to attend to them, which a common obser- 
ver would, perbaps, never notice. Being accus- 
tomed from their infancy likewise to pay great at- 
tention to the position of the sun, they learn to 
make the most accurate allowance for its apparent 
motron from one part of the heavens to another ; 
and in every part of the day they will point to the 
part of the heavens where it is, although the sky 
be obscured by clouds or mists, 

An instance of their dexterity in finding their 
way through an unknown country came under my 
observation when I was at Staunton, situated be- 
hind the Blue Mountains, Virginia. A number of 
the Creek nation had arrived at that town on their 
way to Philadelphia, whither they were going 
upon some affairs of importance, and had stopped 
there for the night. In the morning, some circum- 
stance or other, which could not be learned, in- 
duced one half of the Indians to set off without 
their companions, who did not follow until some 
hours afterwards. When these last were ready to 
pursue their journey, several of the towns-people 
mounted their horses to escort them part of the 
way. They proceeded along the high road for 
some miles, but, all at once, hastily turning aside 
into the woods, though there was no paih, the 
Indians advanced confidently forward. The peo- 
ple wiio accompanied them, surprised at this move- 
ment, informed them that they were quitting the 
road to Philadelphia, and expressed their fears lest 
they should miss their companions who had gone 
on betore. They answered that they knew better, 
that the way through the woods was the shortest 
to Philadelphia, and that they knew very well that 
their companions had entered the wood at the 
very place where they did. Curiosity led some of 
the horsemen to go on; and, to ‘heir astonish- 
ment, for there was apparently no track, they 





overtook the other Indians in the thickest part of 


that the route which they took was found, on ex- 
amining a map, to be as direct for Philadelphia as 
if they had taken the bearings by a mariner’s com- 
pass. From others of their nation, who had been 
at Philadelphia at a former period, they had pro- 
bably learned the exact direction of that city from 
their villages, and had never lost sight of it, al- 
though they had already travelled three hundred 
miles through the woods, and had upwards of four 
undred miles more to go before they could reach 
the place of their destination. Of the exactness 
with which they can find out a strange place to 
which they have been once directed by their own 
people, a striking example is furnished, I think, 
by Mr. Jefferson, in his account of the Indian 
graves in Virginia. These graves are nothing 
more than large mounds of earth in the woods, 
which, on being opened, are found to contain’ 
skeletons in an erect posture: the Indian mode of 
sepulture has been too often described to remain 
unknown to you. But to come tomy story. A 
party of Indians that were passing on to some of 
the sea-ports on the Atlantic, just as the Creeks, 
abuve mentioned, were going to Philadelphia, 
were observed, all on asudden, to quit the straight 
road by which they were proceeding, and, with- 
out asking any questions, to strike through the 
woods, in a direct line, to one of these graves, 
which lay at the distance of some miles from the 
road. Now very near a century must have passed 
over since the part of Virginia in which this burial 
place was situated had been inhabited by Indians, 
and these Indian travellers, who were to visit it by 
themselves, had unquestionably never been in that 
part of the country before: they must have found 
their way to it simply from the description of its 
situation, that had been handed down to them by 
tradition.— Travels in North America. 


MARRIED. 
On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Bedell, Mr. 
Cornye.ius 8S. Smitn, Merchant, to Miss ELizaBeTH, 
eldest daughter of Crooke Stevenson, Esq. deceased, all 
of this ~- 
On Wednesday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Austin, Capt. 
Joun Frazur, of Philadelphia, to Miss Mary Ann, 
daughter of Brian Philpot, Esq. of Baltimore county, Ma- 
ryland. 
On Thursd y evening, 12th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Van- 
pelt, Mr. Jesse WiLLiamson, to Miss Sopsia, third 
daughter of Peter Hotz, Esq. of Penn Township. 
On Sunday afternoon, the 8th inst. in New Ark, Del. 
by the Rev. A. K. Russell, Mr. Samuex, Simpson, of 
Philadelphia, to Miss Hannaw Maria, eldest daughter of 
Peter Ogle, Esq. of Christiana, Del. 
On Wednesday evening last, at New-York, by the Rey. 
Dr. Macauley, CHARLES Ciark, Esq. of the Firm of S. 
& M. Allen & Co. Charleston, (S. C.) to Miss TEMPER- 
ANc& CLanrk, of the former city. 
At Baltimore, on the 10th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Glen- 
dy, Mr Rosert Apams to Miss Ex1zaBbetTa Cooper, 
both of this city. : 


y 








IED. 

On the 12th inst. after a short illness, Toomas 
Street, of this city, aged 62. 

On Sunday morning, the 8th inst. in the 22d year of 
her age, of pulmonary consumption, Miss Saran ANN 
Fox, daughter of Michael Fox. Esq. of this city. 

On Monday afternoon, Szersmunp Copra, son of 
Mr. Jacob Copia, in the 17th year of his age. 

On Sunday morning, 15th inst. in the 62d year of her 
age, Mrs. ExrzaBeta Le Cuenrc. 

On Sunday afternoon, the 15th inst. after a lingering 
iilness, EEIAZABETAH RaOADES, aged 51 years. 

On Wednesday afternoon, the 13th inst. Miss ANNA 
Ex1zaBera Morton, in the 17th year of her age. 

On Friday morning, the 13th inst. in the 71st 
year of his age, Perrr Lonra, Esq. of this city. 

On the evening of the 11th inst. FREDERICK Av6Us- 
Tus HEIMBERGER, in the 18th year of his age. 

On Sunday afternoon last, PatricK M‘KELL, jr.son 
of Mr. Patrick M‘Keil, in the 19th year of his age. 

On Saturday morning, the 14th inst. after « severe 
illness, which he bore with great fortitude and christian 
resignation, Mr. @zorce H. GRaVENSTINE, in the 45th 
year of his age. 

In the city of New York, on Sunday evening, the 8th 
inst. Mr. James P. Means, jr. late of this city, in the 
30th year’of his age, after a short. but a severe illness. 

In Cincinnati, on the 30th ult. Mr. Lewis DesaqueE, 
jr. in the 29th year of his age, of a severe and short ill- 





the wood. But what appeared most singular was, 





ness, which he bore with resignation. 
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THE SOUVENIR. 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 


VIRGINIUS, 
After the Deaih of his Daughter. 
THE cause, ay, that will consecrate the crime ; 
The guilt is on hés soul, and not on mine. 
Why, would he not have robb’d my child of life 


* In taking that which life can purchase not ? 


Then what did 1? I did not murder her 

As hired bravoes would, or ’vengeful men. 

No, no, no, no!—it was in grief, God knows ; 

In bitter grief, I plung’d this reeking steel 

In her young guiltless breast. I gave her life, 

And gave her life again, by taking it. 

*T was to save that, without which life is void, 

And worthless too; more worthless than the weeds 
Which grow in gardens that neglected lie, 

And render all around them noxious too. 

Oh! what is woman, when she loses that 

Which all the world in kindness cannot give, 

Yet, oft in cruelty, will take away : 

If slander breathes upon her chastity, 

Will it not perish ? then shall he perish, 

Who would have robb’d my child of that dear gem. 
Appius beware! by all the Gods I swear, 

By the pure blood of her thou would’st have stained, 
Pll have thy heart, thy rotten heart, foul wretch— 
Hark—hark—she cries—to me she cries for vengeance. 
Yes, sainted girl, thy father hears thy cry. 

Here, from the forum, where the traitor sits 

In all the hardihood of reckless guilt, 

Pil drag him thro’ the streets of wond’ring Rome ; 
And frighted girls will stare, and matrons cry, 

‘** Look where the angry father drags the wretch, 
Who sought to blast the honour of his house, 

In just revenge.” The sacred Gods theryelves, 
Will give me their applause. Here, Appius, 

Her father—aye, Virginia’s father, 

Awaits thy coming! Thou wilt not come, now then 
I have thee—down to the damn’d, more curs’d thyself 
Than any horrid habitant of hell. J. B. P. 





SONG. 
* Amip the west, the light decaying, 
Like joy, looks loveliest cre it dies : 
On Ocean’s breast the small waves playing, 
Catch the last lustre as they rise. 


* Searce the blue curling tide displaces 
One pebble, in its gentle ebb ; 

Scarce on the smooth sand Jeaves its traces, 
In meshes, fine as fairy’s web. 


‘From many a stone the sea-weed streaming, 
Now floats—now falls—the waves between, 
Its yellow berries brighter seeming 
Amid the wreaths of dusky green. 
‘This is the hour the loy’d are dearest ; 
This is the hour the sever’d meet ; 
The dead—the distant now are nearest, 
And joy is soft, and sorrow sweet.’ 


ANNE BOLEYN. 
FROM THE FRENCH. 
Mvcu as her form seduced the sight, 
Her eyes could e’en more surely yoo, 
And when and how to shoot their light 
Into men’s hearts, full well she knew: 
For sometimes in repose she hid 
Their rays beneath a downcast lid, 
And then again, with wakening air, 
Would send their sunny glances out, 
Like heralds of delight, to bear 
Her heart’s sweet messages about. 








CONTENTMENT. 
FROM THE ARABIC. 
Way should I blush that fortune’s frown 
Dooms me life’s humble paths to tread ; 
To live unheeded and unknown ; 
To sink forgotten to the dead! 





Tis not the good, the wise, the brave, 
That surest shine or brightest rise, 
The feather sports upon the wave, 
The pearl in ocean’s cavern lies. 
Each lesser star that studs the sphere, 
Sparkles with undiminished light ; 
Dark and eclipsed alone appear, 
The Lord of Day, the Queen of Night. 





SONG. 
THE sun is careering in glory and might, 
Mid the deep blue sky, and the cloudless white ! 
The bright wave is tossing its foam on high, 
And the summer breezes go hightly by; 
The air and the water, dance, glitter, and play— 
And why should I not be merry as they ! 
The linnet is singing the wild woed through ; 
The fawn’s bounding footstep skims over the dew ; 
The butterfly flits round the tlowering tree ; 
And the cow-slip and blue-bell are bent by the bee. 
All the creatures that dwell in the forests are gay— 
And why should I not be as merry as they. 

Blackwood’s Mag. 


A MOTHER’S LOVE. 
Sue linger’d o’er his infant form, 
And fain would she have suffered too! 
She wiped from his pale worn brow 
Diseased nature’s gentle dew ; 
To make his transient rest more sweet, 
She fann’d mild zephyrs o’er his couch : 
Nor aught could take her trom her seat, 
Nor aught her constant ardor touch, 


Whole days and nights she calnily sat, 
And waich’d him with an angei’s care ; 

And yet her dark blue eye was bright— 
Exhausted nature gleam’d not there, 

Save when its lovely orb was veil’d 
With pity’s soul-dissolving fear, 

Which trom her bosom’s recess came, 
And dimm/’d its lustre with a tear. 


THE LAST TREE OF THE FOREST. 
Wuisrer, thou Tree, thou lonely Tree, 

One, where a thousand stood ! 
Well might proud tales be told by thee, 

Last ot the solemn Wood ! 


Dwells there no voice amidst thy boughs, 
With leaves yet darkly green ? 

Stillness is round, and noontide glows— 
Tell us what thou hast seen.” 


“T have seen the forest-shadows lie 
Where now men reap the corn ; 

I have seen the kingly chase rush by, 
Through the deep glades at morn. 


‘¢With the glance of many a gallant spear, 
And the wave of many a piume, 

And the bounding of a hundred deer 
It hath lit the woodland’s gloom, 

“] have seen the knight and his train ride past 
With his banner borne on high, 

O’er all my leaves there was brightness cast 
From huis gleamy panoply. 

“The pilgrim at my feet hath laid 
His palui-branch ‘midst the flowers, 

And told his beads, and meekly pray’d, 
Knecling at Vesper-hours. 


«¢ And the merry men of wild and glen, 
in the grecnarray they wore, 

Have feasied here with the red wine’s cheer, 
And the hunter’s songs of yore. 

“¢ And the minstrel, resting in my shade, 
Hath made t. e forest ring 

With the lordly tales of the high Crusate, 
Once loved vy chief and king. 


«But now the noble forms are gone, 
That walk’d the earth of old ; 

The soft wind hath a mourniul tone, 
The sunny light looks cold, 


‘There is no glory left us now 
Like the glory with the dead :— 

I would that where they slumber low, 
My latest leaves were shed !” 


SE TE OR ET SY 








Oh ! thou dark Tree, thou lonely Tree, 
That mournest for the Past! 
A an sh home in thy shade I see, 
imbower’d from every blast. 


A lovely and a mirthful sound 
Of laughter meets mine ear; 
For the poor man’s children sport around 
On the turf, with nought to fear. 


And roses lend that cabin's wall 
A happy summer-glow ; 
And the open door stands free to all, 
For it recks not of a foe. 
And the village-bells are on the breeze 
That stirs thy leaf, dark ‘Tree !— 
How can I mourn, amidst things like these, 
For the stormy Past with thee ! 
New Monthly Mag. 





~ SCRAPS, 
* Old saws of books and trivial fond records.”—Shaks, 





Our natural imperfections are never more our shame, 
than when by art we endeavour to hide them, or improve 
them into periections: we are pitied while we go eon, 
because we cannot help it; but laughed at for pretending 
to dance, when we are obliged to hobble. 


When great men would pass the belief of some good qua- 
lities on us, which they really have not, ’tis dangerous to 
let them know that we are undeceived ; for when they lose 
the hope of being able to cheat the world with appearances, 
they lose their ambition likewise of doing things contorm- 
able to the qualities they at first affected. 





The wise man who lives in the world must move and de 
as aman in a crowd, that is rather carried than gees his 
own pace ; for it he thinks to advance in spite of the oppo- 
sition, he will be spurned, elbowed, squeezed and trodden 
down, or else heaved trom the ground, aud borne up upon 
other men s shoulders whcther he will or no, 





Ther: is a happiness in being a fool, if you are insensi- 
ble of your folly ; but to be a tuoi and to know it, is miser- 
able indeed. 





Friendship may have its origin in esteem, but sensibility 
must support it. 

The more silly and ridiculous things are in themselves, 
the more solemn pretences they require to set them cif. 
There are more fools than knaves in the world, else the 
knaves would not have enough to live upon, 





CHARADES. 
1. My first is a fish, my second is a deed, and my last is 
the two-thirds of a derivation, and without my whole you 
are a proper object ter the finger of scorn to designate, 
2. In my frst you live, move, and have your being, and 
my second, without human aid, is perfectly harmless ; but 
charge my second with my first, and Ll become a dangerous 
weapon, 
3. My first unites, my second is given by a fair hand, 
and my whole is a comuuodity principally the property of 
the ladies. 
4, My first is an obligation, my second is a centennial, 
and my whole the cons+ quence of war, 





ENIGMAS, 


Iwas, but am not—ne’er shall be again ; 
Myriads possess d me, and possess’d in vain ; 
‘Po some | prov’d a friend, io some a ioe , 
Some Lb exuited, others [laid low ; 

‘Lo some I gave the bliss that knows no sigh, 
And some condemned to equal misery. 

Ii conscious that we meet, and but to sev er, 
Keveal to whom you bade tarewell tor ever, 
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